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Helen Peabody and Western College 


By Curtis B. 


On Sunday, October 6, 1905, in the 
cosy home at Pasadena, Cal., where 
were passed her declining years, after 
a life of earnest and successful effort 
in promoting the higher education of 
her sex, the soul of Helen Peabody, 
for 37 years president of Western 
College for Women, at Oxford, O., 
familiarly known as the ‘‘ Mount Hol- 
yoke of the West,’’ was freed from 
mortal limitations, and passed on to 
higher fields of effort and achieve- 
ment. No woman in America had 
done more for the noble cause in 
which she labored. None will be 
longer or more gratefully remembered 
by those who have that cause at heart, 
particularly in the great central 
West. 

Miss Peabody, like many more 
among the best representatives of 
American womanhood, and the most 
earnest workers in the varied fields 
of human progress, was a native of 
the old Granite State, having her 
birthplace in the town of Newport, 
in Sullivan County, wherein were 
born several other women, not to men- 
tion its notable men, who have won 
high rank among the world’s great 
workers. Here Sarah J. Hale 
(Sarah Josepha Buell), the pioneer 
of American women in the domain of 
literature, was born and reared, and 
began the career which bore grand 
results in her 40 years’ editorship of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. Here, too, 
was born Malvina Chapin, one of the 


Childs 


first alumnze of Mt. Holyoke (gradu- 
ating in 1842), who, immediately 
upon graduation, married the Rev. 
George Rowell and sailed with him 
around Cape Horn—the first of 
American missionaries to the Sand- 
wich Islands, doing noble and sug‘ 
cessful work for the uplift of the na- 
tives for more than half a century; 
and here, also, was the early home of 
Marion MeGregor Christopher, one of 
the greatest of American female musi- 
cians, who was for 25 years organist 
in Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
City. 

HELEN PEABODY was the youngest 
of 14 children of Ammi Peabody’, 
born in Newport, May 6, 1826. She 


‘Ammi Peabody was a descendant in direct 
line from Lieut. Francis Peabay, of St. Albans, 
Hertfordshire, England, who was born in 1614, 
came to this country in the ship Planter in 1635, 
resided for a time in Ipswich, Mass., and finally 
settled permanently in Topsfield, in that state. 
His father, Jedediah, resided in Boxford, and 
there he was born, July 4, 1769. He came to Hen- 
niker, N. H., when 12 years of age, remaining 
until 25, when he made his home in Newport. 
He was twice married, first to Patty Rice of Hen- 
niker, who died leaving two daughters, and after- 
ward to Sarah Johnson of Claremont, who was 
the mother of twelve children, and bore the brunt 
of the battle of life, inasmuch as her husband, 
who had lost the sight of one eye in youth, subse- 
quently became totally blind, through the effects 
of typhoid fever,sothat the oversight of the farm 
and the care of the children practically devolved 
upon her. Among these children were: Maria, 
who became the wife of Dutton Woods of Con- 
cord; Charles, who graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1839 and Union Theological Seminary 
in 1845, and was for many years prominently con- 


.nected with the American Traet Society, and who 


resided during his last years with his sister at 
Pasadena, Cal., where he died some three years 
since: Leonard W., a well-known physician of 
Epsom and Henniker, who died in 1899, and Dex- 
ter, next older than Helen, who remained on the 
old home farm in Newport, where he died some 
five years since. 
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Helen Peabody Hall, 











early developed a_ strong taste for 
study, as well as a deeply religious 
nature. After improving all the lim- 
ited advantages which the district 
school afforded in those days, her am- 
bition for further knowledge was 
gratified through a course at Kimball 
Union Academy in Meriden, which 
her brothers devotedly aided her in 

















Helen Peabody at 40 


securing, and this was followed by 
attendance at Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
as it was then known), the -pioneer 
institution for the higher education 
of women in this country, from which 


she graduated with high honor in 
1848. She was one of the favorite 


students of the founder and long time 
principal of this notable institution, 
\Mary Lyon—a woman after her own 
heart—and for several after 
graduation continued at Mt. Holyoke 
as a member of the teaching foree. 
Western College for Women. at 
Oxford, O., was originally established 
as the ‘‘ Western Female Seminary.”’ 


years 


As is set forth in the opening chapter 


of a memorial volume issued in com- 
memoration of the 25th anniversary 


TIlelen Pe abody and Western College 





of the institution, ‘‘it first suggested 


itself to the minds of a few earnest 
Christian spirits living at Oxford, led 
by Rev. and Mrs. Tenney. Contem- 
plating the life of Mary Lyon, eateh- 
ing the inspiration of its motive 
power, knowing the needs and aspira- 
tions of Western young women of 
limited means for higher mental eul- 
ture: realizing the need that this be 
consecrated Christian culture, the 
conviction forced itself upon these 
men and women that Mt. Holyoke, 
founded through the instrumentality 
of Mary Lyon, at South Hadley, 
Mass., should be duplicated in the 
West.’’ 

The founders secured a charter in 
1853, a beautiful site of 30 acres, ad- 
jacent to the town, was donated by a 
venerous friend (the grounds having 
heen increased to more than 
two hundred acres), and the work of 
raising funds and erecting a building 
Meanwhile, the prinei- 
pal and faculty of Mt. Holyoke were 
consulted and interested in the enter- 
prise and the new institution pat- 
terned after that to such extent that 
it has ever been generally known as 
the ‘Mt. Holyoke of the West.’’ The 
building was completed and dedi- 
cated September 20, 1855, and the in- 
stitution simultaneously opened for 
work. Helen Peabody, who was then 
residing temporarily with her brother 
Charles in St. Louis, had been chosen 
as the head of the faculty, which was 
made up of Mt. Holyoke women, and 
the institution entered upon its career 
of usefulness and honor, its primary 
purpose the education of the hearts, 
the hands and the brains of the young 
women of the West, and for a full 
half century (its golden jubilee hav- 
ing been last vear) it has 
nobly done its work. 

The institution has met with dis- 
aster and The buildings have 
twice been destroyed by fire, but its 
friends have rallied with new zeal, 
and each time it has risen, phenix- 
like from its ashes, larger, stronger 


since 
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and better equipped than before. It 
has sent out many hundred gradu- 
ates, all over the West, and to other 
parts of the world, and has now 
a well-balanced faculty, of about 
twenty-five members, with nearly three 
hundred students from many states, 
in its different classes and courses. 
Many Eastern women, including a 
number from the Granite State, have 
held places in the faculty. Among 
these was Elizabeth K. Peabody, a 
niece of Helen Peabody, and daugh- 
ter of Dr. Leonard W. Peabody of 
Henniker, herself a graduate of the 
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institution of the class of 1866, who, 
after teaching at Northwood (N. H.) 
Academy, at Mt. Holyoke and at 
Cleveland, was a teacher at Western 
for seven years from 1868, teaching 
mathematies, science and English. 
She is now the wife of Rev. William 
Wilmer, residing at Williamsport, 
Ind. Miss Ellen Blakely, formerly of 
Lakeport, and Miss Caroline Johnson 
Porter, daughter of Gen. Howard L. 
Porter, then of Concord, were each 
for a few years, though at different 
times, members of the faculty, which 
at present includes Miss Harriet E. 
Glazier of Landaff in this state, who 
has been the efficient head of the de- 
partment of mathematics since the 
autumn of 1897, and Miss Louise 
Wallace, daughter of Dr. Wallace of 
Nashua, who is assistant in the de- 
partment of biology. 

For 33 years, from 1855 to 1888, 


Helen Peabody and Western College 


Helen Peabody was the head of this 
noble institution, which, like its pro- 
totype at South Hadley, developed 
from a seminary into a college. She 
was to it all that Mary Lyon was to 
Mt. Holyoke and more, for her service 
extended over a far longer period. 
Her influence in developing the men- 
tal and moral natures of the young 
women, stimulating their ambition and 
molding their character for good was 
strong and all-persuasive, and will be 
felt for generations to come. She 
loved ‘*Western’’ and its children, 
gave thereto the best of heart, mind 
and soul, and could not be tempted 
to service elsewhere by any offer or 
appeal. When the Durants were 
planning Wellesley they sought her 
service as the head of the new insti- 
tution, which has since grown to such 
magnificent proportions, but she 
could not be persuaded to leave the 
college in which her love was centered. 
She gave them the benefit of her ex- 
perience, made many useful sugges- 
tions that were embodied in the plans, 
laid the keystone in the arch of the 
entrance to the main building, and 
sent a cherished member of her own 
faculty, Ada L. Howard, herself a 
New Hampshire girl, born in the 
town of Temple, and also a Mt. Hol- 
yoke graduate, to be the president of 
the promising new institution, with 
which Western has always main- 
tained the most cordial and intimate 
relations. 

Miss Peabody retired from active 
labor in 1888, as president emeritus, 
and thereafter enjoyed a restful life, 
traveling in this country and in the 
Orient, and finally establishing her- 
self in a beautiful home at Pasadena, 
Cal., where, in the land of perpetual 
summer, her days were spent until, 
on Sunday, the 8th day of October, 
1905, she calmly passed ‘‘over the 
river.’’ 

On Tuesday following her death a 
fitting memorial service in honor of 
Miss Peabody was held in the college 
chapel at ‘‘Western.’’ On the 6th 
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day of the present month—the 80th 
anniversary of her birth—-another 
appropriate service will there be held 
by the trustees, faculty and alumne 
of the institution, and her ashes de- 
posited in a simple monument, erected 
by her relatives of the Peabody fam- 
ily, on the college grounds. 

Perhaps no more fitting tribute to 
Helen Peabody can be presented than 
the following from the Chicago /n- 
terior, from the pen of Mrs. Lelia 
S. MeKee Welsh, now of Kansas City, 
who succeeded her as president of 
Western College, holding the position 
until her resignation in 1904, when 
she was succeeded by the present ac- 
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of the Western College were primarily of 
Eastern origin, and it was no easy task 
to implant them in Western soil. Miss 
Peabody found a chaotic condition of 
affairs within the new college, and in- 
difference, misunderstanding, and even 
hostility in the world without. It was 
hers to evolve order from chaos, to com- 
plete the unfinished building, to collect 
equipment, to attract students, to raise 
money, to form an entirely new clien- 
téle, to make an atmosphere. 

Not least among the necessary quali- 
ties for a successful executive in any of- 
fice, but especially for the president of a 
young and struggling college, is the abil- 
ity to make one dollar do the work of 
two. The Western College has passed 
through several periods of storm and 
stress. Twice the main building was de- 
stroyed by fire, the Civil War meant dis- 
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Panorama of Buildings of Western College 


complished head of the institution, 
Lilian Wycoff Johnson, Ph. D.: 


Many tributes have been paid to the 
memory of that noble woman, Miss Helen 
Peabody, lately deceased in Pasadena, the 
home of her old age, but there remains 
to be spoken a word from one who was a 
student under her administration, and 
afterwards her successor in the admin- 
istration office, who for these reasons can 
speak, perhaps, more sympathetically, and 
at the same time more comprehensively 
than any other. 

From this view-point 
or five marked 
combined to make unusually successful 
Miss Peabody’s long administration of 
a third of a century, as president of the 
Western College at Oxford, Ohio. 

First of all, she had the power to un- 
derstand a situation and to make herself 
mistress of it—to make plans and to ex- 
ecute them. The foundation principles 


four 
which 


there 
characteristics 


were 


sension and loss in the ranks of a college 
so near the boundary line of the Southern 
States. Through all these difficulties, 
with the aid of wise and generous trus- 
tees, a strong faculty, and loyal alumnz 
and friends, Miss Peabody safely con- 
ducted the young institution, bringing it 
out into a larger place each time, and 
finally handing it over to her successor 
free from debt, and with a moderate en- 
dowment. With such a foundation, en- 
largement was natural and necessary. 
The rapid growth of the college in every 
way since 1888, during which time the 
number of students has doubled, and the 
buildings, the campus, the library, and 
the general equipment have been multi- 
plied by three, has been made possible 
only by the careful work of the first 
“master builder.” 
Another sine qua non of the successful 
college president is a big, warm heart, 
and this Miss Peabody had. Many a 
homesick girl will remember the sym- 
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pathy that expressed itself in the warm thou have me to do?’—a question en- 
hand-clasp and the loving words of wel- graved on every diploma the institution 
come which met her at the very threshold has ever given. The personal answer to 
of her college life, and which went with this question, which no thoughtful stu- 
her, not only through her college career, dent of hers could ever escape, sent hun- 
but throughout life. Can any one of the dreds into definite Christian work in 
girls forget the customary ending of her church and school in the home and 
letters during those last quiet sunset foreign field, and thousands into earnest 
years, “Yours in old-time and all-time Christian homes, beautified and ennobled 
love’’? by the rare graces of Christian wifehood 
Not everyone was privileged to see and and motherhood. 
understand her keen sense of humor, Last of all, Miss Peabody was a woman 
though occasional flashes appeared now of strong and deep religious convictions. 
and then in those well-remembered hall Heart, soul, mind and strength she con- 
talks, driving home in the cleverest way secrated unreservedly to the service of 
some very apparent, and perhaps homely God. Duty to her was the handmaiden 
principle in etiquette or morals. For in of God. She did not distinguish be- 
everyday, practical, didactic instruction tween the secular and the religious—all 
Miss Peabody was mistress par ercel- was religious. She often quoted those 
lence. Girls from the most refined and famous words of her teacher and friend, 
cultured homes learned from her new les- Mary Lyon, “I fear nothing in the uni- 
sons in the art of living, saw deeper than verse but that I may not know my duty, 
the surface meanings of ordinary con- or may fail to do it.” 
duct, and grew to understand with Sir Her oft-repeated prayer was the key to 
Philip Sidney, that true politeness con- her character and life: “Send me any- 
sists in “high-erected thoughts seated in where, only go with me; put any burden 
a heart of courtesy.” upon me, only sustain me; sever any tie 
Miss Peabody had, from the beginning, but that which binds me to thy heart, 
a clear vision of the purpose and scope and to thy service.” God’s record alone 
of the college. On the first diploma can disclose the full fruitage of her life. 
granted was inscribed: ‘Lord, what wilt 


New and Then 
By L.J. H. Frost 


Now and then the sun shines out 

And the vaulted skies are a perfect blue; 
Now and then through clouds of doubt 

We eatch a glimpse of heavenly hue: 
And hope’s bright star looms up the skies 
As now and then our spirits rise. 


Now and then along the way 

We find a spot where flowers bloom; 
Now and then the dawning day 

Dispels the midnight’s dark and gloom: 
And we gather blossoms kissed with dew 
As now and then our dreams come true. 


Now and then within our own 

We take the hand of a steadfast friend; 
Now and then the cheering tone 

Of Love with Faith is heard to blend: 
And we barter dross for purest gold 
As now and then true hearts we hold. 
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The first meeting of the Milford 
Woman’s Club was held at the home 
of Col. W. B. Rotch one exceedingly 
rainy day in November, 1895, when 
32 ladies answered to the written in- 
Vitations sent out calling for codpera- 
tion in the formation of that body. 
At that meeting the draft for the 
constitution and by-laws was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Rotch, and officers for 
the vear were elected. Those first 
officers were: 

President—Mrs. Grace M. 

Vice Preside ni \lrs 

Necrelary and Treasurer 
len MeLane. 

Directors—Mrs. Josephine French, 
Mrs. Kate Ordway, Miss Sarah Bird. 

Vusical Mrs Kate 
Ordway, Mrs. Emilie Farnsworth. 


Roteh. 
Laura Smith. 
Mrs. EI- 


Committee 


It was rapid work which prepared 
the program and had it in working 


with 


W eeks’ 


order, published calendars, in 
time, but November 23 
marks the opening of the venture, 
when a body of 64 ladies met in 
djolden Cross Hall to 
speech lest it mar our 
The constitution and by-laws were re- 
vised, the plans of the dis- 
eussed, a talk about an interesting 
trip to Atlanta was given by Mrs. 
Lull, and the doings of the world at 
large were briefly reported bv Mrs. 
Willis Emerson, and a little music 
lightened the tedium of what was of 


necessity 


two 


‘*mend our 
fortunes. ”’ 


vear 


mostly a business meeting. 
After that, the year was spent very 
happily in the study of the 
raphy, polities, music, art and legends 
of our Mother Country, England. It 
and the sueeeeding vear were almost 
wholly years of ‘‘home  talent.’’ 


vreor- 


Vrs. Grace 


_ Waiters ? 


Te 2. 9 
the LIT 


BALE 


Ne - e 
wef a on 97 ara RM) e oO 
Organiz aCMONS Ox 


M. Roteh 


There was great interest and enthu- 
siasm, and the object for which the 
club formed, 7. e., study and 
kindly fellowship, seemed to be 
fulfilled. 

Everyone was tmterested to hear the 
outcome of the next program and to 
find, perhaps, that there were wits 
which were keen, which she had not 
suspected before. It brought to- 
vether the women from all the 
churches and obliterated the sectarian 
attitude. We could not afford many 
leeturers Our dues were only 75 
cents per capita in those first two 
years, and we were taxed 25 cents for 
the accomplishment of Gentlemen’s 
Night—not a great fund with which 
to pay rents, printing bills, teas and 
a reception. Nevertheless did 
have lecturers and teas and an en- 
thusiastie lot of husbands and elub 
women after the reception of that 
first vear. 

It meant an immense amount of 
work to be done, but I truly think 
we never had more satisfactory meet- 
ings than in those first years, when 
there was very little parliamentary 
law, when nothing was eut and dried, 
when all had a share in the deci- 
sions, when each member was obliged 
to work out her own problem and 
submit the solution to the whole body. 
There was no eaterer for that first 
Gentlemen’s Night, but each woman 
fitted out her own table with—what? 
Chipped dishes and stale cakes, 
served by clumsy and_ inattentive 
Not at all: but the dain- 
tiest of linen and old china and silver 
and gracious serving of home cook- 
ery. Caterers to clean up the after- 
part? Bless you, no! To that I can 


Was 


we 
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swear, for the president and one 
faithful member with her devoted 
husband, washed and cleaned and 
sorted and delivered dishes and odds 
and ends all that next cold, slushy, 
rainy day. Even the janitor was not 
in evidence. 


Mrs. Grace M. Rotch 


President, 1895-97 


The entertainment, given in merry 
derision of the men, was an original 
farce written by Miss Ella Powers, 
wherein was set forth in burlesque 
all the things we were supposed to 
have done and had never been guilty 
of. ‘‘A Model Session of the Wom- 
an’s Club,’’ it was ealled. The mu- 
sic was furnished by a double quar- 
tet of club members, an organization 
which has held together for the whole 
10 years of the club’s history, under 
the name of the octette. In such a 
paper as this it is only just to that 
group of ladies, to say that they have 
individually and_ collectively, as 
members of the octette, put more 
time and strength and study, pa- 
tienee, forbearance and money into 
their part than any other individual 
or committee in the club. It is also 
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only just to the club at large to say 
that they have valued those labors, 
and have expressed in many ways 
their appreciation. 

It goes without saying that there 
is acquaintance and good fellowship 
among them. Eight women could 
not sing amiably together for 10 years 
without that. The eredit for the 
formation and holding together this 
group in organized form belongs to 
Mrs. Harriet E. Kaley, whose interest 
and energies have never flagged or 
been withheld. The names of the la- 
dies of the oetette are Mrs. Edith W. 
Cheyne, Mrs. Harriet E. Kaley, Mrs. 
K. Maude Hinds, Mrs. Kate E. Ord- 
way, Mrs. Ethel L. Young, Mrs. Ber- 
tha M. Sawyer, Mrs. G. Gertrude 
Jewett, Mrs. Grace M. Rotch. 


Mrs. Ellen L. McLane 


President, 1897-99 


One other feature creditable to 
those years of small beginnings was a 
little exhibition of line engravings, 
half-tones and reproductions in black 
and white, of pictures famous in the 
great galleries of the world. It was 
given simply to prove that no one, 
however isolated or poor, need to be 
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unfamiliar with the spirit and work 
of great masters; that every mail 
held treasure-trove if one only would 
take and appropriate it. Some 
months of labor was put into the cut- 
ting, sorting, mounting and number- 
ing and labeling the hundreds of pic- 


Mes. Harriet E. Kaley 


President, 1899-1901 


tures used. It was very attractiv 
when finally hung in the little chapel 
to which the rapidly growing club 
had removed. Mr. Walter Chaloner 
of Boston kindly loaned a number of 
his best water colors to give color to 
our exhibit. Now for the result: 
Mr. Edward Bok, editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, was spending 
a few weeks in town when this was 
in preparation. He was much inter- 
ested and offered artist proofs for 
our use, and advised sending to Har- 
per Bros. and others for the same, 
saying, ‘‘It is a splendid idea, and 
one profitable to every publication 
represented.’’ But we were 
using daily manna, such as fell to our 
lot every day. Then adopting our 
idea, Mr. Bok gave the beautiful ex- 
hibition of Home Journal work as a 


only ° 
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brilliant advertising scheme and art 
exhibit in Boston and in various cit- 
ies. The idea was immediately seized 
and wrought out by the Perry Pie- 
ture Company, and in its wake came 
the Brown prints and Cosmos and 
others, whose splendid work have 
placed in all the homes and schools of 
this country, pictures of almost all 
the renowned paintings, sculptures 
and famous buildings of the world. 
Our club feels a little justifiable pride 
in this bit of its history. 

Field Day has been one of the in- 
stitutions in the Milford Club from 
the first. The first gathering of the 
sort was held at the home of the pres- 
ident. There were 100 members 
present. The second year, it was at 
the home of Mrs. Henry H. Barb>-r. 


Mrs. Sarah G. Knight 
President, 1901-02 


There were 140 present. The club 
had been rapidly growing and it was 
becoming unwieldly. It was diffi- 
eult to arrange and assign parts for 
programs, and difficult to house so 
large a body, and diffieult to find 
means to support it, so it was decided 
to limit the membership to 150 work- 
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Mrs. Ella M. Wallace 


President, 1902~03 


ing members and 10 honorary mem- 
bers, to allow a waiting list, and to 
raise the membership fee to $2.00 a 
year. The club was federated in 
February, 1896. <A _ ‘‘president’s 
message’ was read at the close of the 
second year, wherein it was reecom- 
mended that we adopt the plan of 
taking a collection at Thanksgiving 
time, the sum raised to be used for 
philanthropic purposes; that a day 
be set apart in the club year for the 
entertainment of the children; that 
one day be held for reciprocity with 
other clubs. Mrs. Ellen MeLane was 
elected president for the next two 
years, and all of those recommenda- 
tions were courteously included in the 
next year’s program, with added fea- 
tures of Teacher’s Day and two new 
committees—a social committee and a 
philanthropic committee. 

Club members and members of 
other clubs all over the state remem- 
ber with great pleasure and pride the 
success of those two years’ adminis- 
tration, which was near enough to the 
beginnings to hold the home element 
and far enough away from the restric- 
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tions to give liberty to the social spirit 
of hospitality, which was within our 
midst. And Mrs. MeLane was pre- 
eminently the one who could carry 
out that. spirit. Besides the Gentle- 
men’s Night, we entertained the State 
Federation with all it brought of ear- 
nestness and festivity; our lectures 
were more frequent and they were 





Mrs. Susan H. Kendall 


President, 1903-04 


open to the publie upon the payment 
of a small fee, a eustom which still 
obtains. The plan of limiting the 
number and expense of club teas was 
wisely adopted. The offices of treas- 
urer and secretary were vested in two 
persons instead of one, after the first 
year, and auditors were appointed. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Kaley was our next 
president. She made an interesting 
feature in the ealendar by having 
printed in it a brief résumé of the 
the previous 
year, putting these annals in such 
concise form and elassification that it 
all lay open and ready at hand. We 
find there that there were 12 members 
on the waiting list in 1899; the names 
of the guests of honor and what. these 


especial pleasures of 














guests brought to us; the lectures on 
and themes ; 
the specialties of social events, such 
as the reception given by Mrs. Me- 
Lane at her home, the courtesies of 
other clubs, ete., and the wider inter- 
ests developed, which is shown by de- 
voting the sum of $10.00 for the pur- 
chase of a photograph for the town 
library and of $35.00 for the pur- 
chase of a cabinet for birds and min- 
erals for the High School. 

Mrs. Sarah G. Knight 
Mrs. Kaley in the president’s chair. 
We find new interests and wider 
growth indicated in the list of com- 
mittees, for added te the social, mu- 


miscellaneous especial 


succeeded 


sical and philanthropic committees 
we find those for folklore, current 
events, and reportorial work,—fact 


and faney joining hands apparently. 





Mrs. Annie E. Hutchinson 


President 


In this vear (1901) we find no 
Children’s Day. It was not praeti- 
eal. In fact it was, for us, at least, 
almost 
dropped. There 
ful afternoons 
and discussions, 


were some delight- 
with nature studies 
some colonial re- 
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impossible; therefore it was’ 
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search and a quaint dramatization 
of Cranford, that quaintest of books. 

Mrs. Knight was unable to serve a 
second year, much to the regret of all, 
and Mrs. Ella Wallace took up the 
gavel as presiding officer, with Mrs. 
Susan H. Kendall as her vice-presi- 
dent. Again we find an added com- 
mittee. I think the brown-tail moth 
was responsible for it. At any rate, 
the brown-tail and the new committee 
on forestry came in at the same time. 

We find that our members had 
heen far afield during the vacation, 
for the year opens with a report from 


the ‘‘Biennial’’ at Los Angeles, by 
Mrs. Susan Bartlett, ‘‘ Recollections 
of the Charleston Exposition,’’ by 


Mrs. Adelaide Foster, and the report 
of the Library Association in Canada 
by our town librarian, Miss Rebecca 
Doane. We find a new interest in 
the afternoon with Arts and Crafts, 
to which neighboring elubs were in- 
vited. There was a fine exhibition 
of basketry and embroidery. Over 
three hundred were present that af- 
ternoon, all of whom were served with 
tea and dainties by little girls dressed 
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who flitted 


like Japanese maidens, 
over an arched bridge and stepped 
under blossoming cherry trees just as 
they do in the pictures. 

The ladies who have been appointed 


for the various afternoons 
have always borne in mind the artis- 
tie possibilities of the subject in hand 
and there have been Dutch and Swed- 
ish, Colonial, Russian and Japanese 
maids and matrons in costume, with 
Edam cheese and pretzels, zweiback 
and coffee, pop corn and apples, fried 
and cider, Russian tea and 
eandied fruits and cherry 
blossoms and wistarias to make the 
menus complete. While these teas 
are primarily for the social side of 
¢lub life, nevertheless they have not 
been without their educational value. 

The home element was quite 
strongly accented in Mrs. Wallace’s 


hostesses 


pies 


sweets, 


year of administration. Home ace- 
ecomplishments, Old Home Week, 
Town Improvement, Responsibility 


to Home and Town, and lectures and 
musi¢ largely by home people. Hon. 
Charles H. Burns (a Milford boy), 
lectured on ‘‘ Early Days of Milford’’ 
and Dr. H. S. Hutchinson, a local 
physician, and a_ great lover of 
**God’s out-of-doors,’’ lectured on the 
‘‘Natural Gifts of Field and Forest.’’ 

Once more we ean record but one 
year’s service of a retiring president. 
Mrs. Susan Kendall followed Mrs. 
Wallace and brought to the elub a 
program of study concerning all sorts 
of national and international affairs. 
Aside from the club program, there 
were one or two afternoons unique in 
¢lub annals, 7. e., when upon arrival 
of the news of the burning of the 
Home for Feeble-Minded Children, 
we all went to the house of the pres- 
ident and made and repaired gar- 
ments, new and old. It was an old- 
fashioned thimble party when we all 
patched and darned and cut and tore 
and put together again. It 
have delighted Grover Cleveland’s 
heart to have seen us. What is that 
poor man afraid of, any way? 
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would - 
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Following the custom of the elub, 
Mrs. Kendall was succeeded in office 
by her second vice-president, Mrs. 
Annie Hutchinson, Mrs. Annie Heald 
having resigned her office of vice- 
president at the close of her first year 
feeling that she had not 
the health to warrant her in assuming 
the cares of club president later. It 
has always been an understood con- 
dition in our elub that the vice-pres- 
ident should be heir apparent to the 
president's chair. 


of service, 





Mrs. Emma A. Fiske 


Secretary 


Under Mrs. Hutchinson, the club 
has recently celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary, when several of the Federa 
tion officers, and all the past presi- 
dents with the exception of Mrs Ella 
Wallace, were present. There was a 
large attendance. After the recep- 
tion by these officials of the elub mem- 
bers, all sat down to a delicious 
luncheon, most daintily served. There 
was a word of greeting from the pres- 
ident and a toast responded to by 
each past president and one ex-secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. F. French. Mrs. Har- 
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riet E. Kaley was toastmistress on 
that occasion. 
The offieers who 
charge for 1905 
President 
inson. 
Vic ( -Pre sident 
Titus. 
Necre fary 


have affairs in 


‘06, are: 


Mrs. Annie E. Huteh 


Mrs. Mary KE. 
Mrs. Emma A. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Grace H. Baker. 
Directors—Mrs. Kate H. Birney, 
Mrs. Kate A. Ordway, Mrs. Edith B. 
Hutehinson. 


Fiske. 


The year has held out the usual 
good things in its hands for us. Each 
year seems to bring a further fulfill- 


Mrs. Grace H. Baker 


Treasurer 


ment of the primary object of the 
elub’s foundation—‘to promote ac- 
quaintance and kindly fellowship 
among Milford women and to broaden 
by concerted effort the mental hori- 
zon of each member.”’ 

How well this progressive club has 
fulfilled its mission and lived up to 
the standard then set, this record of 
the past 10 years bears witness. The 
club has and does today, stand for all 


The Milford Woman's Club 


that is best in 
town. From 


the social life of the 
unpretentious 
nings, it has grown in membership 
and influence and is now one of the 
largest clubs in the State Federation, 
and one of the foremost organizations 
of its kind in the state, and in New 
England. 

During the administrations of its 
different presidents, it has been  in- 
strumental in bringing to Milford 
some of the best lecturers of the eoun 
try. Many pleasant afternoons have 
been spent in the company of such 
ladies as Mabel Loomis ‘Todd, Marya- 
ret Deland, May Alden Ward, Kate 
Sanborn and Alice Freeman Palmer, 
and such gentlemen as Leon Vincent, 
Professor Horne, Henry Bailey, Dr. 
Charles Eastman, Sehuyler Mat- 
thews and many other good lecturers, 
who would not have been heard here 
but for the effort of the club. The 
many social afternoons and teas, and 
the evenings when the gentlemen 
have been invited, have become an es 
tablished feature in the social ar- 
rangements of the year, and are 
among the most enjoyable ones. The 
club has perhaps served its greatest 
usefulness in bringing together differ- 
ent people of the town into one non- 
sectarian federation, with the definite 
purpose of ‘kindly fellowship.” 

In this it has been singularly sue- 
cessful and has accomplished what no 
other organization could accomplish, 
or even attempt. It has more than 
fulfilled its mission in this respect. 
It has done more than broaden the 
mental horizon of its members. It 
has stimulated mental aetivity and 
opened new vistas; it has given an op- 
portunity for the display of literary 
ability among its members not before 
recognized or suspected; it has led to 
closer and better acquaintance in all 
things that make for the best interest 
of a town and community. What is 
better yet, its work is not ended, but 
just commenced, and we expect to see 
it accomplish as much or more in the 
future as it has in its 10 years of past. 


begin- 











New Hampshire’s Daughters 


Ovn2 fe? 5 
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Although the name of this organ 


ization is familiar throughout the 
Granite State little is known of the 
variety and scope of its work. Along 


educational lines it takes first place 
among the various associations of its 
kind. Boasting a membership of 
400, its influence extends over a wide 
range of territory, embracing the two 
states whose interests in many diree 
tions have become as one. 

idea of the founders 
of the club was to bring together the 
many New Hampshire women living 
in Boston and vicinity for the pur- 
pose of social enjoyment and the dis- 
cussion of themes relative to their be- 
loved native As the years 
passed many prominent women still 
residing in New Hampshire became 
active members and regularly at 
tend the meetings held each month in 
Boston. 

The elub organized in May, 
1894, and incorporated in 1897, its 
purposes being, according to Article 
II in its by-laws, ‘‘to promote loyalty 
to the mother state; to cultivate a 
knowledge of her interests and seek 
to further them; and to make the 
meetings opportunities for her daugh 
ters to know each other pleasantly 
and socially.”’ 

The well-known women 
have served as president: Miss Kate 
Sanborn, Mrs. Julia Knowlton Dyer, 
Mrs. Martha E. Follett, Mrs. Ida Farr 
Miller, Mrs. Eliza Nelson Blair, Mrs. 
Anna Taylor Chase Bush. 

In October, 1896, the elub was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
in November, 1898, to the New Hamp- 
shire Federation. 

Gray and garnet 
adopted and _ the 


The original 


state. 


Was 


following 


eolors 


the 


are the 
buttereup 


chosen flower. 
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By Ida G. Adams 


Clark 
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The first work undertaken by the 
club was the study of the history of 
New Hampshire by counties, which 
research covered a period of about 
two years and brought the members 
together in close and sympathetic 
companionship. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Education,’’ a 
standing committee supervises the 
various branches of work along that 
line. Perhaps the most fruitful in 
results in this direction has been the 
use of the fund retained for the edu- 





Miss Kate Sanborn 


eation of worthy New Hampshire 
girls. For the first few years the 
beneficiaries were restricted to the 
choice of institutions in their own 


state, Tilton, New London and New 
Hampton seminaries being preferred, 
but at the present time a wider range 
is given, and schools in other states 
are being patronized. 

The method of the club is to loan 
these girls the money for the comple- 
tion of their education with the un- 
derstanding that as soon as they are 
in positions to refund the loan, it 
shall be returned. Twenty girls 
have taken advantage of this oppor- 
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tunity and four are being educated 
in this way at the present time. 

The wisdom of this method adopted 
by the club ean be clearly seen, for it 
offers to ambitious girls the means of 
a good education without in any way 
placing them upon a charity list, and 
any girl who would be likely to ae- 
cept such an offer would enjoy this 
taste of independence. 

‘**Forestry’’ is another subject for a 
standing committee and much atten- 
tion has been devoted to this braneh 
of work. Four ago a 
of stereopticon lectures on this topic 
was given in various towns through- 
out the state, and this year a travel- 
ing library is covering all towns that 
are without institutions of that kind. 
Carroll County is deriving first ben- 
efits and at the present time Chatham 
is the favored community. The 
books, which are chiefly devoted to 
out-of-door topies, and subjects relat- 
ing to village and state improvement, 
are allowed to remain in a town until 
every resident has had a chance to en- 
joy them. The club has requested all 
libraries in the state to include this 
list of books in their catalogues. 

‘*New Hampshire’s Daughters’’ are 
also life-members of the ** Society for 
the Preservation of New Hampshire 
Forests,’’ and are doing what they 
can to prevent the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of these ‘‘ wood-giants.’’ 

‘*Sociology’’ is another branch of 
the elub’s work, and money has been 
donated at various times to benevo- 
lent institutions in the state, the Or- 
phans’ Home at Franklin and the 
Home for Feeble-Minded Children 
being especially noticed. 

The club calendar for the current 
year includes many attractive fea- 


years series 


New Hampshire's Daughters 


The first meeting of the elub 
year, October 21, was devoted to offi 
cial reports, readings and = music 
November 18, a stereopticon lecture 
on ‘* Beautiful New Hampshire,’’ by 
Prof. George N. Cross, was enjoyed. 
A musicale was the attraction on De- 
cember 16, and January 20 was ** Gov- 
ernor’s’’ Day. ‘* Home’’ Day was cele 
brated on February 17, and on March 
17 they spent an ‘‘ Afternoon in Bird 
land’’ with Mr. Edward Avis. On 
the 21st of April ‘‘New Hampshire 
Folklore’’ was the topie and the vear 
will close with the annual meeting on 
May 19. 

Kor loyalty to state and mutual in 
terest and helpfulness the members 
of this elub are unsurpassed. Al 
though not lacking in individual 
opinions, which are freely expressed, 
the utmost harmony prevails, and 
‘each for all and all for each’’ would 
seem to be the motto on which their 
work is based. 

The following verses from one o! 
the association written by 
Mary Webster Babcock, are particu 
larly happy in expression and_ ren- 
dered with enthusiasm at each meet- 
ing: 


tures, 


songs, 


New Hampshire, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet home of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 
State where my fathers wrought, 
State which their life blood bought, 
In every word and thought 

Let freedom ring. 

* * a * 
New Hampshire's daughters, we 
Joy in our ancestry, 

Our state we sing. 
Granite and garnet bright, 
Showing thy grace and might, 
Keep us in truth and right; 

Great God, our King. 





A Morning Son 
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By William Ruthue Nv Flint 


The eastern sky is 
With the tints of d 
The hills and dales 


flushing 
awning day, 
are hushing 


To the cheerful roundelay 


Of the harbingers 
Singing their melo 
Of passing nigh 
And coming 


of morning, 
dious warning 
- 


light, 


And all the world arising bright 


To work and sing 


and play. 


Then Dreamland, slowly fading 


From the vision of 


’ the mind, 


{Into Daytime softly shading, 


Leaves the Dreame 
‘lo the eare and toi 


far behind 
land worry, 


To the busy haste and hurry 


Of coming strife 

With passing lif 

And to the morn 
Of clover-scented 


¢ > 
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By Hon. J ose p 


There were three carefully consid- 
ered and important acts of the people 
of New Hampshire, at the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War to which 
the state historians have given scant, 


if any, attention. These were: 


I. The enumeration of their mili- 
tarv resources, in 1775. 

II. The signing of the Association 
Test, in 1776. 

III. New Hampshire’s Declaration 
of Independence, by its constitutional 
state government, on the 15th day of 


June, 1776. 


When, in 1760, George the Third. 
ascended the English throne, the 
claim that subjects taxed for the sup- 
port of civil government were enti- 
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tled to representation in its councils 
was struggling for recognition. This 
he determined to resist, and success- 
fully did so in his 13 American eolo- 
nies during the first 20 vears of his 
reign. Out of this narrow policy of 
an obstinate sovereign came the 
American Revolution. 

It was no rapid movement, sud- 
denly started and quickly aecom- 
plished. It was, rather, a progressive 
protracted through nearly a 
score of years. It was initiated by 
the king’s efforts to exact a revenue 
from his English-American colonies 
without their consent. Among the 
more prominent means adopted for 
the accomplishment of this purpose 
were: 


one, 
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1. The enactment of the Stamp 
Act, in 1765, the salutary effect of 
whose hasty appeal the next year was 
largely destroyed by the Declaratory 
Act, which asserted the power of the 
British Parliament to make laws 
binding on the colonies ‘‘in all eases 
whatsoever.”’ 

2. The Glass, Paper and Tea Act of 
1767. 

3. The placing of British troops in 
Boston, in 1768. 

4. The sending of tea ships to that 
port, New York, Philadelphia and 
Charleston, in 1773. 

5. The enactment of 
Port Bill, in 1774. 


the Boston 


These and other kindred measures 
of the home government were re- 
garded by the colonists as grievances 
and they sought their removal: 

1. By 
petitions. 

2. Later, upon failure of these, by 
non-importation and non-consumption 
agreements. 

3. By the appointment of commit- 
tees of correspondence. 

4. By the organization of a Conti- 
nental Congress, in 1774. 


respectful and _ peaceful 


These, which had been loyally and 
patiently tried, were rendered hope- 
less by the assaults of the British 
troops upon the unoffending citizens 
of Lexington and Concord in April, 
1775, and reluctantly exchanged for 
armed resistance. 

About a fortnight later, on the 2d 
day of May, 1775, the Continental 
Congress began its second session in 
Philadelphia, and took measures to 
meet all future attempts of subju- 
gation by British troops. On the 
14th of June it decided to adopt the 
New England forces encamped about 
Boston as the nucleus of a continental 
army and to immediately strengthen 
it, as set forth in the following reso- 
lution of that day: 


‘*Resolved, That six Companies of 
expert Riflemen be immediately 
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raised in Pennsylvania, two in Mary- 
land, and two in Virginia; that each 
Company consist of a Captain, three 
Lieutenants, four Sergeants, four 
Corporals, a Drummer or Trumpeter, 
and sixty eight Privates.’” 

On the 15th Washington 
was ‘“‘appointed to command all the 
Continental Forees, raised or to be 
raised, for the Defence of Amen- 
can Liberty,’ and in due time pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge, where, on the 
3d day of July, he took command of 
the patriot forces assembled in that 
vicinity. 

About a month later still, July 18, 
this Congress took further action for 
the organization of the militia of all 
the English colonies and prescribed 
the necessary ‘rules to regulate the 
same.® In furtherance of and in co- 
operation with this united effort, New 
Hampshire joined most heartily. In- 
deed, a year previous to that time, on 
the 28th of May, 1774, her General 
Assembly had appointed a provincial 
committee of correspondence and, 
upon being dissolved therefor by the 
royal governor, its members had im- 
mediately thereafter met in conven- 
tion and issued a call for the First 
New Hampshire Provincial Congress, 
which assembled on the 24th of July 
and chose delegates to the first Con- 
tinental Congress, which met at Phil- 
adelphia on the 5th of the following 
September.‘ 

The same year, this committee of 
correspondence prepared and sent to 
the several towns for adoption a non- 
importation and  non-consumption 
agreement, popularly designated the 
“Covenant of 1774.’’ This, after 
being signed to some extent, was su- 
perseded by an ‘‘association’’ cove- 
nant of all the colonies, framed for 
the same purpose by the Continental 
Congress, and signed by its several 
members. Copies of this were sent to 


(ieorge 


! Journals of Continental Congress, vol. 1, p. 118, 
ed. 1777. 

2 Ibid, p. 119. 

’Journals of Continental Congress, vol. 1, pp. 
170-171. 

4N. H. State Papers, vol. 7, p. 407. 
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the different towns of New Hampshire 
and approved in town meetings. 

During this year of 1774, individ- 
ual towns of New Hampshire followed 
the example of those of the other col- 
onies in making liberal contributions 
to such of the people of Boston as had 
been reduced to want by the Boston 
port bill, which took effect on the Ist 
day of June. 


| 2 
THE ENUMERATION BY 


SHIRE OF HER 
SOURCES. 


New Hamp- 
Mimitary'  Re- 


Convineed, as before intimated, 
that all peaceable efforts for the re- 
dress of colonial grievances were vain 
and that all attempts at British sub- 
jugation must be met by an armed 
resistance in which she was to partici- 
pate, New Hampshire took early 
measures to ascertain with exactness 
the military resources at her com- 
mand. In furtherance of this pur- 
pose the president of its Fourth Pro- 
vincial Congress sent to its several 
towns the following order: 


IN PROVINCIAL CONGRESS. 


New HAMPSHIRE, August 25th, 1775. 

Whereas it is necessary that an exact 
Account of all the Inhabitants of this 
Colony should be taken, in order to be 
transmitted to the Congress of the 
United American Colonies: Therefore Re- 
solved, That it be recommended to the 
Selectmen of the several Towns, Parishes 
and other Places in this Colony, to take 
an exact Number of the Inhabitants of 
their respective Districts, including every 
soul in the same, in Seperate Columns, 
as follows: 


Male under 16 


| Males from 16 years of age 
years of age. 


to 50 not in the army. 


And in such Places where no Select- 
men are chosen, that the Selectmen of 
the next adjacent Town take the same; 
or some suitable person living in such 
place, by their appointment. And that 
the return thereof be made to the Com- 
mittee of Safety for said Colony, as soon 
as may be, by the Selectmen or Select- 
man or Person appointed who shall take 


All males above 50 
years of age. 
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the same upon Oath to their Fidelity and 
Impartiality therein; which Oath any 
Justice of the Peace or Town Clerk is em- 
powered to administer. 

And whereas a late Requisition of this 
Congress, that every Town Parish and 
other Place within this Colony, return 
the Number of Fire Arms in their re- 
spective Districts fit for use, and the 
number wanting to compleat one for evry 
person capable of using them, has not 
been complied with; therefore it is now 
earnestly recommended that the same be 
forthwith done, adding these to the 
Quantity of Powder in each place; and 
where there is a public Stock to return 
a seperate Account thereof, & that the 
whole be returned to the Committee of 
Safety for this Colony. 

And it is further recommended that no 
Part of the aforementioned business be 
delayed; for its being as speedily done 
as possible, will be of great Utility to the 
Colony; and it is further strictly enjoined 
up on all Selectmen & Committees to en- 
deavor to prevent all persons from burn- 
ing their Powder in shooting at Birds & 
other Game. 

By order of Congress, 
MATTHEW THORNTON, President.1 


In answer to this requisition, re- 
turns bearing dates all the way from 
August 16 to December 18 were re- 
ceived from 132 towns and places.” 

These returns are of importance, 
inasmuch as these towns and places 
constituted about seven eighths of all 
in the province. New Hampshire 
was then but sparsely peopled and 
about one half (61) of their whole 
number belonged to the two southern 
eounties of Rockingham and Hillsbor- 
ough. The settlement of the north- 
ern and western sections made but 
little progress until the treaty of 
Paris, in 1763, put an end to the 
Negroes 


and slaves 
for life. 


Persons gone All 
inthe army. females. 


French and Indian Wars and made 
safe their occupation. 
They are also interesting as indi- 


- eating their personal and military re- 


sourees. They show that the whole 
1N. H. State Papers, vol. 7, pp. 724-725. 
?These returns have been tabulated and may 
be seen in the Appendix. 
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number of inhabitants in these 132 
towns was but 73,893, that in 71 of 
them it was less than 500, while in 15 
did it exeeed 1,000. 

Thirty-five thousand, eight hundred 
and sixty-eight of the inhabitants 
were females. About one half of all 
their white male inhabitants were 
under 16 years of age (19,211 
about eleventh (3,174) were 
above 50, and the whole fighting eon- 
tingent of men, between 16 and 50, 
numbered but 12,727. Of these about 
one sixth (2,191) were already in the 
little army near Boston. In addition 
to these, scattered in small numbers 
throughout the province, were 658 
“*negroes and slaves for life.’’ 

If we turn to their military sup- 
plies, it will be found that the num- 
ber of their guns fit for use was 6,295, 
more or less of which had seen service 
in the Freneh and Indian Wars.  Be- 
sides these were some which might be 
rendered serviceable by proper 
pairs: while 3,249, in addition to 
those on hand, were wanting to ‘‘e¢om- 
pleat one for every person capable of 
using them.”’ 

Sut guns without powder were of 
little value, and to the amount of this 
on hand one looks with mueh inter- 
est : Inasmuch as the home government 
had recently forbidden its export to 
the eolonies, in which its manufacture 
had not vet established. This 
act. doubtless, may have suggested 
the capture of the 100 barrels at Fort 
William and Mary the previous De- 
eember and their removal inland for 
patriotic use when needed.’ 

Forty-four towns” return none 
whatever, while the rest report their 
various amounts on hand, with an 
exactness which clearly indicates their 
appreciation of its scarcity and very 


one 


re- 


bes n 


It has been often said that some of this pow- 
der was subsequently used in the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, but I have yet to see reliable proof of 
the statement.—J. B. W. 
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high value at this time. The follow- 
ing are specimens of these returns: 
Alexandria, ‘‘The Quantity of Pow- 
der is supposed to be Not one half 
Pound’’; Atkinson, “‘Wt. of Gun 
Powder 36 1-4 Ib.”’; ~~ Bedford, 
**Eleven pound and three quarters”’ 
Leavitt’s Town, ‘‘ Powder two pound 
and a quarter’’; Morristown, °*3 Ib. 
and 1-3: Powder’’; New Holderness, 
“*114 Ib. 3 0z.’’ 

The aggregate amount of powder 
in these 132 towns, as shown by their 
returns, was but 3,472 1-3) pounds, 
an average of 26 1-3 pounds to a town 
and about one half pound to each man 
possessedl of a serviceable musket. 

The returns of the other 22 towns 
of the province, if ever made, have 
disappeared. — It 
however, 


may be learned, 
another souree, that 
these had an aggregate population of 
7.663, the addition of which to that 
of those already mentioned shows 
that the entire number of inhabitants 
of New Hampshire in 1775 was but 
81.556. a number closely correspond 
ing with that given by Doctor Bel- 
knap, who says it was 82,200 

The retirement of Governor Went- 
worth from New Hampshire, in the 
summer of this vear, was a_ virtual 
abdication of his offiee and the 
Fourth Provincial Congress became 
the de facto government of the prov- 
inee, upon whose recommendation, as 
already stated, returns 
made. This careful ascertainment of 
the resources: of its constituents by 
this bold little Congress reminds one 


from 


these were 


of the course of the wise king, who, 
‘*Going to make war against another 
kine consults whether he 
is able with 10,000 to meet him that 
cometh against him with 20,C000."’ 


1See Appendix. 
? Farmer's ed. Belknap, Hist. N. H. p. 363. 


(Concluded in June 


Pe | 
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APPENDIX, 
Returns of the selectmen of the several towns of New Hampshire, of the number of 


inhabitants, men in the army, guns on hand, guns wanted and pounds of powder in 
each town ; made to the N. H. Committee of Safety in 1775. 


TOWNS 


anted 
Powder. 


Population. 
Males under 
16 years. 
Men in the 

Army 
Guns on 
Pounds of 


Alexandria 
Allenstown. 
Alstead... 
Atkinson... 
Barnstead 
Barrington.. 
Bath .. - 
Bedford 
Boscawen 
Bow esee 
Brentwood. 
amden! 
ampton.... 
anaan 
andia. ‘ 
‘anterbury 
harlestown.... 
hester..* 
hesterfield 
“hichester 
laremont 
ockbourne?.. 
Cockermouth 
Colebrook 
Coneord. 
( 
( 


$F 


oe et ee Om tS 


onuway 

‘ornish 
Croydon. 
Deertield.. 
Dover.. 
Dublin... 
Dunbarton. 
Dunstable... 
Durham 

East Kingston. 
Leavitts Town‘. 
Enfield. 
Epping 

Exeter. 
Francestown 
Gilsum..... 
Gilmanton 
Gunthwaite® 
Greenland... 
Goffstown 
Hampstead. 
Hampton : 
Hampton Falls 
Hanover... 
Haverhill 
Hawke* 
Henniker...... 
Hollis ied 
Hopkinton... 
Keene.... 
Kingston... 
Lancaster .... 
Loudon.... 
Landaff.... 
Morristown’ 
Lebanon. 

Lee 

Lempster 
Litehfleld 
Londonderry 
Lyme 
Lyndeborough. 
Madbury ‘ 
Marlow , 56 : 5 16 


' Now Washington. 2 Now Columbia. 3 Now Groton. * Now Effingham. 5 Now Lisbon. 
* Now Danville. 7 Now Franconia 
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TOWNS. 


16 to 50 
years. 


16 years 
Males from 
50 years. 
Wanted. 


Army. 


F 


Males under 
Males above 
All females. 
Negroes 
and slaves. 
Men in the 
Guns on 

hand 
Pounds 

of Powder. 


Mason 
Meredith 
Middletown'.... 
Monadnock? 
New Boston 
New Britain*... 
New Castle 
New Chester* 


-_ 
“Ibo 3-700 


i] 


New Durham Gore’ 
New Grantham 
New Holderness 
Newington 

New Market 


Sea SSuaTaBa 


Nottingham, West’ 
Nottingham 
Northumberland 
Northwood 

North Hampton 


we 


cS 


BaBBoa 


Peterborough 
Peterborough Slip.... 
Pembroke 


Ww 


oe 
eon 


Packersfield® 
Piermont......... 
Poplin 
Portsmouth. .. 
Plymouth 
Plaistow 
Plainfield... 
Richmond 
Raymond 
Rumney 
Rochester 


South Hampton 
Stoddard 
Strafford. 


Swanzey 
Temple 
Thornton 
Unity 
Walpole 
Warner 


+ @Bainmonw 


73,893 19,211 | 12,727 3,174 35,868 658 2,191 6,295 3,240 3,472) 


1 Now Middleton. ?Now Marlborough. * Now Andover. ‘Now Hill. Now Alton. *Now Hudson. 
7Now Newton. *Now Sutton. *Now Nelson. ' Now Fremont. '! Now Sunapee. 
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A list of twenty-two towns not included in the foregoing, with the population of each 
as given in the N. H. State Papers, vol. 7, pp. 780-781. 


Towns. Population. Towns. Population. 
I 


coerce ceereccercccsscreceees seseseeels Brought forward......---.++++ 
Amherst.... ,428 Merrimack 
Dalton ease 5 Mile Slip 
Epsom K Monson 
Fisherfield { Moultonborough 
Fitzwilliam New Ipswich 
Hillsborough... cececeeeceeeeeeee Ossipee 
Gosport..... seeeeees Rindge.. ° 
Hinsdale. eslee ‘ -++++. Society Land. 

’ nie Stratham. 
Kensington Tamworth.... 
PEGMOROGIOE soc vc caccrccscccccessonse 28% Wakefield 


Mother Days 
By Clara B. Heath 


Ilow dear to the hearts of children 
Is the mother love and praise! 

What comfort and strength it brings them, 
In the dear, sweet mother days. 


I remember the fond caresses, 
And the smile that cheeked my tears; 
And the words that did more to strengthen, 
Than any of later vears. 
She was strong, and sweet, and patient. 
She could wait for the turn of the tide; 
I, passionate, dreamy, and loving,— 
With more than my share of pride. 


I loved her with girlish abandon ; 
But now I think I was blind 

To much that she hoped and eared for, 
Though kind, as the young are kind. 


She left me one day in my girlhood, 
When even the skies were sad; 
And I thought, while the rain fell softly, 
[ should never again be glad. 
There is many a stalwart soldier, 
Sore wounded by life’s highways, 
Who would give a princely ransom 
For one of his mother days. 


And many a dame, and grand-dame, 
In their hours of pain and grief, 
Who longs for the dear, lost mother, 
And the hand that brought relief. 


IIlad I known that the far-off future 
Would prove such a thorny maze, 

I had been more true and faithful, 
In the dear old mother days. 





A, int to New Mampshire Clubs 


The Congregationalist of Mareh 31, 
eontained an editorial comment on 
**The Custom of Natives of Candia, 
N. HL. Resident in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. who Meet Annually in Bos- 
ton in Midwinter to Renew Aequaint- 
ance and to Plan for the Better Civic 
Life of the Town.’’ 

Every loval resident of the Granite 
State must heartily agree with the 
Congregationalist that ‘‘the human 
intercourse which this function pro- 
vides is rooted in a admirable 
form of lovalty.’’ 

The Candia well-known 
institution and echoes of its gener- 
osity to the mother town on *‘Old 
Ilome**> days are heard around the 
state. Its object is to gather together 
in a social organization its loval sons 
and daughters, in order to secure con- 
cert of action in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of their native town. 

They hold a reunion each vear on 
ld Home Week in Candia and a mid- 
winter meeting in Boston, called the 
New Home Week, whieh idea 
eonceived and carried out by 
noted poet and author, Sam 
ter Foss, who was the first 
ident of the elub, with the 
ance of Miss Sallie W. Emerson, who 
has been its able and efficient 
tary from its birth. This custom has 
been adopted by other elubs, but Can 
dia claims the originality of the 
thought. Also the idea of photo- 
graphing the town, so to speak, for 
the purpose of permanently preserv- 
ing its ancient: buildings and prom- 
inent liable to extensive 
changes in the future. 

These will form reliable historical 
and interesting reeords of the town 
for future reference, such as it is now 


very 


Club is a 


Was 
the 
Wal- 
pres- 


assist- 


secre- 


centres 


impossible to obtain of the past, and 
afterwards may be used in their ecata- 
logues and various ways, in advertis- 
ing the attractions of the place to 
summer visitors, who in due time may 
permanent residents of the 
Thus, by coéperation, valu- 
able results such as all will be proud 
of in a few years are sure to follow. 

Other innovations on club taeties 
has been the library and museum do 
nation idea. For these Mr. Charles 
Henry Brown, the present president, 
The ‘‘Smyth Publie 
in Candia was founded by 
and named for ex-Governor Smyth, 
and the library and museum building 
was donated to the town by the late 
Rey. James Hl. Fitts, both of whom 
were former residents. 

Through Mr. Brown’s — happy 
thought the library and museum re- 
ceive valuable additions each year 
when the Candia Club visits its na 
tive heath on Old Home Day. Each 
member of the club eontributes book 


become 


town. 


is responsible. 
Library’ 


or relic (already in his possession 
and thereby draws still closer the tie 
that binds him to the old town. 

This plan, which has been proven 
so practical, inexpensive, helpful and 
elevating, should take root and spread 


in all directions. Let every New 
Ilampshire club request its members 
to photograph their native town and 
to eolleet books, read and forgotten, 
and place them where they will be 
appreciated and enjoyed. Give the 
Candia Club due eredit for originat- 
ing these ideas, but let it not have the 
field to itself. To quote the ‘‘moral”’ 
of the Congregationalist, ‘‘Let na- 
tives of other towns do likewise.’’ 

I. G. A. 





A. New Ligiht 


By Mildred Grant Phillips 


The silent. swift-footed battalions 
of shadows came up from the valley 
helow and took possession of every 
and gully on the mountain 
side, but on the rocky slopes above the 
timber line the daylight had taken a 
stand and from. great 
the ledges near the sum- 
mit, was still flashing back defiance to 


ts skulking foes. 


ravine 


last mica 


sheets. in 


Joe Bowker, however, slowly mak- 
his down the mountain re- 
varded neither the daylight he was 
leaving nor the shadows below, for his 
vay seemed to him just then shrouded 
in deeper gloom than any shadows 
that the night could bring forth. 

Only that morning—how far off it 
he had thought himself the 
happiest fellow of Hunchback Moun- 
tain, for his father had told him that 
from that moment he was to have one- 
third share of the profits of the little 
gristmill that stood on the bank of the 
noisy, tumbling mountain brook. 

How hard he had worked all day: 
how important every trivial detail 
had been. 

After the mill for the 
night he had gone up the mountain 
and across the slopes to the home of 
Israel Timson. Laurelia Timson was 
sitting on the broad, flat door-stone, 
the profile of her face sharply defined 
against the dark shadow of the door- 
way. Her dress, turned down at the 
revealed a throat 


bef 


Way 


seemed 


was closed 


for coolness, 
of curving beauty. 

‘*T hev kem ter tell ve somethin’ as 
I’m a-thinkin’ ye Lorelly,”’ 


neck 


knows, 


he said without preliminary greeting, 


as he took a seat by her side. ‘‘I 
wouldnt hev thunk ye’d hev waster 
ver time that-a-way. If I knowed it, 
what war th’ use in kemin’ all this 
piece up th’ mounting?’’ 

‘*Kase I air pinin’ ter tell ye. My 
dad hev gin me a third of all th’ do- 


‘hood 


in’s at th’ mill, Lorelly. Told me so 
this mornin’.”’ 

‘*Well, what persesses ve, Joe Bow- 
ker, ter say as I knowed it? Do ye 
take me fer a witch eritter?”’ 

‘““°-Twant that as I meant ve 
knowed it, but ye must know, Lorelly, 
thet I hev sot partic’lar store by ye 
sence ve war a leetle mite, an’ now I 
kin ter marry me, as I hev 
been aimin’ ter do fer a vear baek.”’ 

Laurella silent and Joe sat 
waiting in smiling, confident satisfac- 
tion. Finally she said, slowly, ‘‘Thar 
ain’t nobody else as I’m a-noticin’, 
Joe, an’—an’—I do think right smart 
of ve, but I dunno’s I want ter be 
marryin’ of ye.’’ 

‘Why not, ef so be 
body else?’ 

‘*T dunno, Joe.”’ 

Joe sprang up with a ery, “‘I know. 
It air kase ve air ‘shamed of me, Lo- 
relly. They all laughs at me, but 
somehows I thunk knowed_bet- 
ter’n th’ rest.”’ 

He turned, and without further 
words disappeared in the darkness. 

Laurella, crouching on the 
frightened at his vehemence 
and the sorrowful reproach in his last 
words, acknowledged to herself that 
the words true. Knowing as 
she did the kindness of heart and sim- 
ple, manly virtues of her lover, she 
was nevertheless keenly alive to the 
fact that his bowed shoulders, uneom- 
mon in the younger mountaineers, and 
an appearance which was summed up 
by the ‘*meachin’,”’ 
caused him to be the butt of ridicule 
of the mountain community. But he 
had been her playfellow in their child- 
and she knew that she eared 
more for him than for any of the 
young men who langhed at him. He 
it was who always brought her the 
first ripe strawberries from the sunny 


ask ve 


was 


thar ain’t no- 


you 


ce 0r- 


stone, 


were 


neighbors as 
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slopes and shook down for her the 
first chestnuts of the fall. 

Running after him, she called 
softly, ‘‘Joe, Joe,’” but he was beyond 
reach of her voice and she stood gaz- 
ing with troubled eyes at the depths 
of the forest down the mountain. 

The next day Joe began as usual 
the routine work at the mill, but all 
the gladness of doing it was gone. 

**Seem’s ef yer ‘sponsibilities air 
weighin’ on ye mightily,’’ said his 
father more than once in the days that 
followed, and his mother brewed 
many bitter doses for the unknown 
disease which she felt sure had fas- 
tened itself upon her son. 

The summer passed and the autumn 
had begun to flaunt its banners from 
the mountains. 

One day there came toiling up the 
rough mountain road a stranger, car- 
rying in his hand a long, leather-cov- 
ered case. He stopped at the little 
gristmill on the brook. 

**T say,’’ he shouted to the miller, 
endeavoring to make himself heard 
above the roar of the hopper, ‘‘ Tell 
me th’ way out er this fursaken hole, 
will ye? I started fer Lamson’s Cor- 
ner this mornin’ an’ here I’ve trav- 
elled my laigs eenamost off *thout see- 
in’ any sign of humans till now.’’ 

He stopped and rested in the one 
chair in the mill, mopping his heated 
face with his handkerchief. 

**T’m_ a-sellin’ spees,’’ he contin- 
ued. ‘‘Don’t happen ter want any 
do ye? Extry good lot here.’’ He 
opened his case displaying rows upon 
rows of shining lenses. 

*‘Here, take a squint through 
these,’’ he said, picking out a pair 
and handing them to Joe. 

Joe did as he was bidden and look- 
ing across the valley at Mericonemah, 
towering opposite, turned pale with 
astonishment. What did it mean? 

He saw the cliff above Kewahnee 
river dropping sheer into the laurel, 
the birches showing white above it and 
the ledges lying along the upper 
slopes. He knew the cliff was there; 
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he had sealed it many a time and had 
swung on the birches and had trodden 
those very ledges, and, looking across 
the valley, had seen them with his 
mental vision, but never with his mor- 
tal eyes till now. Across the stretch 
of pines to the north he saw the smoke 
from Israel Timson’s forge curling up 
against the sky and at his feet the 
goldenrod was a distinct 
stead of a yellow blur. 

He took off the spectacles with 
trembling hands. 

‘How much is this ‘ere contrap- 
tion?’’ he asked, hoarsely. 

‘*A dollar and a half,’’ replied the 
agent, who divined Joe’s anxiety for 
possession and promptly doubled his 
price. 


bloom in- 


Joe turned them over and over in 
his clumsy hands, feeling the curved 
steel bows with trembling fingers, 
then turning to his father he said, 
‘*Kin I work out th’ price of these on 
my sheer ?’’ 

‘*T ain’t a-keerin’ ef so be ve air 
a-hankerin’ after them gewgaws, but 
I wonder at ye, Joe, I do, now.” his 
father said reproachfully. 

The world became a revelation to 
Joe. He could the sky and 
straightened his shoulders to look up- 
ward. He could see the faces of his 
companions and being able to read 
therein something of their thought, 
began to lose the hesitating, uncertain 
air that had characterized him as 
‘*meachin’.’’ 

Not long afterward he took his way 
to Israel Timson’s. 

Laurella was leaning upon the gate. 
He had never before seen her beauty 
and stood for a moment feasting his 
eves upon her. Then he came for- 
ward and leaped the gate and stood 
beside her. 

‘““Will ye set th’ day, now, Lo- 
relly?’’ he asked, taking her hand in 
his. 

‘*Yes, Joe,’’ she answered with a 
little sob, ‘‘I called ye back, that thar 
other time, but ye didn’t hear.’’ 


see 
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HON. 


Joseph 


JOSEPH W. FELLOWS. 
Warren Fellows, 
dover, January 15, 1835, 
chester, April 26, 1906. 

He was a son of John and Polly (Hil- 
ton) Fellows, and seventh in direct de- 
scent from Samuel Fellows, who came to 
this country from Nottingham, England, 
in 1639, and settled at Salisbury, Mass. 
Joseph Fellows, great-grandfather of Jo- 
seph W., served in the second expedition 
to Louisburg. He removed from Salis- 
yury to Andover in 1761, being the first 
settler in the town, and on the farm 
which he cleared were born his son, 
Stephen, and grandson, John, the father 
of Joseph W. The latter was reared to 
farm labor, but determined to secure an 
education and enter professional life. 
He fitted for college at Andover Academy 
and graduated from Dartmouth College 
in the class of 1858. During the next 
school year he was principal of Andover 
Academy, but in September, 1859, he 
went to Lagrange, Ga., and became prin- 
pal of the Brownwood Institute. A year 
later he became principal of the Mari- 
etta (Ga.) Latin School. On the outbreak 
of the Rebellion he returned home and 
commenced the study of law in the office 
of the late John M. Shirley of Andover. 
He took a course at the Albany Law 


born at 
died in 


An- 
Man- 


School, and followed this by study in the 


office of Pike & Barnard, at 
shortly going to Manchester, 
continued in the office of Eastman & 
Cross, having, meanwhile, been admitted 
to the bar at Concord in August, 1862. 

Shortly after, he formed a partnership 
with Capt. Amos B. Shattuck, but the 
latter volunteering in the Union service 
and being killed at Fredericksburg, Mr. 
Fellows continued in practice alone, his 
office being in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
where he continued for more than thirty 
vears, till his removal to the Kennard. 
In 1874 he was elected clerk of the Con- 
cord Railroad, and became an attorney 
of the corporation, serving for 10 years, 
subsequently being in the service of the 
Concord & Montreal, and of the Boston 
& Maine until his death. He was ap- 
pointed judge of the municipal court of 
Manchester by Governor Weston, in 1871, 
continuing four years, when he resigned. 
Although largely devoted to corporation 
law, he had a wide general knowledge 
of the law, and through his active con- 
nection with the American Bar Associa- 
tion, enjoyed a national reputation. 

In politics he was an earnest and 
active Democrat, and labored zealously 
for the success of his party, though never 
seeking office for himself. He was 
liberal in his religious views and an 
active supporter of the Unitarian Church 


Franklin, 
where he 


in Manchester, and of the work of that 
denomination in the state at large, being 
a charter member of the Unitarian Edu- 
cational Association and a trustee of 
Proctor Academy at Andover. 

Judge Fellows was a member of the 
I. O. O. F., but it was the Masonic order 
in which he took most interest, and it 
was as a Free Mason in fact that he was 
most widely known, he having not only 
attained the highest rank in the order, 
but having given much thought and 
labor to its interests. He was conspicu- 
ous both among Templars and Scottish 
Rite Masons, and was an acknowledged 
authority in matters of Masonic law, 
having served long on the jurisprudence 
committees of the state and national 
bodies. 

Judge Fellows married, in 1865, Susan 
Frances Moore, daughter of Henry E. 
and Susan (Farnum) Moore. She died 
in 1874, and in 1878 he married Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Davis, who survives him. 


JOSEPH H. COIT, D. D., LL. D. 


Joseph Howland Coit, rector of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., died at 
Camden, S. C., March 17, 1906. 

Dr. Coit was the second son of Rev. 
Joseph Howland and Jane Harriet 
(Hard) Coit, born in Wilmington, Del., 
September 11, 1831. He was educated at 
St. James’ College, Hagerstown, Md., 
graduating in the class of 1851. He was 
admitted as a candidate for holy orders 
in the Episcopal Church in June, 1852, 
and was ordained deacon in the chapel 
of St. James’ College, June 11, 1854, by 
Bishop Whittingham. September 23, 
1855, he was advanced to the priesthood 
by the same bishop, in St. Peter’s Church, 
Baltimore. Soon after he took charge of 
the parish of St. Mark’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, during an extended absence of the 
rector. From 1856 to 1858 hé was an in- 
structor and librarian at his alma mater, 
and, after two years’ absence in Europe, 
in 1860, was elected assistant professor of 
mathematics in the same college. After- 
ward he held the chair of physics and 
chemistry and still later was professor 
of mathematics. In 1862 he was made 
rector of St. Mark’s Church, Washington 
County, and subsequently vice-rector of 
the college. 

In 1865 Doctor Coit came to 
Hampshire and associated himself 
his brother, the late Dr. Henry A. Coit, 
in the management of St. Paul’s School 
in this city, acting for 30 years as vice- 
rector and teacher of mathematics, and 
for the last 10 years, from the death of 
his brother, as rector. To his tact, abil- 
ity and discrimination, his peculiar in- 
sight into the nature, and his power to 
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mold aright the character of youth, is due 
in large measure the wonderful success 
of the popular and widely-known insti- 
tution with which he was so long and so 
prominently connected. In 1887 he re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of divinity 
from Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., and 
that of LL. D. from Dartmouth in 1897. 


OSCAR HOLMES BRADLEY, M. D. 


Dr. Oscar H. Bradley, who died at his 
home in East Jaffrey, March 29, was for 
many years one of the best known and 
most successful physicians in Southwest 
ern New Hampshire. 

He was a native of Wallingford, Vt., 
born February 10, 1826, a son of Jeremiah 
Bradley, and a descendant on his mother’s 
side of Jonathan Holmes, an officer under 
Stark at Bennington, and Washington at 
Valley Forge. He was educated in the 
public schools and at Black River Acad- 
emy, in Ludlow, Vt., where he graduated 
in 1846. After teaching for a time he 
commenced the study of law, but soon 
changed his plans and took up medical 
study with Drs. Amos and George B. 
Twitchell at Keene. He graduated at the 
Castleton (Vt.) Medical College in 1851, 
and in the following year located in prac- 
tice at East Jaffrey, where he continued 
through life, gaining a wide reputation 
both in medicine and surgery and estab- 
lishing an extensive and lucrative prac- 
tice. 

Doctor Bradley took an active interest 
in public affairs, aided materially in se- 
curing the construction of the Monadnock 
railway through Jaffrey, and was a di- 
rector of the same, and was also a lead- 
ing director of the Monadnock Savings 
Bank at East Jaffrey. Politically he was 
an earnest Democrat and _ frequently 
served on the committee of his 
party. 

In 1853 Doctor Bradley married Miss 
Julia A. Spaulding, daughter of Daniel 
and Lucinda Spaulding, of Fitzwilliam, 


state 
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who survives him, with two sons. The 
elder, Daniel Edward Bradley, was grad 
uated from Dartmouth College and is now 
president of the Berlin Construction Com 
pany of Connecticut. The younger, Dr 
Mark Spaulding Bradley, is a successful 
physician and surgeon in Hartford, Conn 


COL. FREEMAN CONNER. 


Col. Freeman Conner, who died sud- 
denly in Chicago, March 29, was a son of 
Nathaniel Conner of Exeter, born March 
22, 1836. 

Soon after coming of 
Chicago, where he engaged in the grain 
business. He was a member of the Ells 
worth Zouaves, a famous Illinois military 
organization, which came East in 1860, 
attracting much attention by the excel- 
lence of its drill, and which escorted 
President Lincoln to Washington in 
March, 1861. Later Colonel Ellsworth or- 
ganized a similar organization in New 
York City from the ranks of the firemen 
there, which Mr. Conner joined with the 
rank of lieutenant. After the tragic 
death of its commander, and the first 
battle of Bull Run, this regiment was dis 
banded; but its officers immediately went 
to Albany, where they organized the 
Forty-fourth New York, or “Ellsworth 
Avengers,” of which Conner soon became 
colonel. He was twice severely wounded 
during the war, being at one time liter- 
ally shot through the body. 

After the war he was for a time in 
mercantile business at Charleston, S. C., 
but subsequently returned to Chicago, 
where he was for some time in the grain 
business and afterward in the govern- 
ment service in connection with the post 
office and otherwise. A few years since 
he established his home on his fruit farm 
at Valparaiso, Ind. He was active in Ma- 
sonic and Grand Army circles and was 
prominently interested in the erection of 
the G. A. R. memorial building in 
Chicago. 


age he went to 


Bring Out the Flag: Memorial Day Poem 


By H. Maria George Colby 


Bring out the flag, the dear old flag, 
The soldiers march today, 

Though they are growing few and weak 
And heads are turned to grey. 


They ‘re dropping like the autumn leaves, 
They ’re falling one by one; 

Their once full ranks are thinning fast, 
‘*Lights out,’’ the signals come. 





Bring Out the Flag 


"Tis not a foreign foe has called 
To take the fife and drum, 

As down the street with measured steps 
These war-worn vet’rans come. 


Today we decorate the graves 
Of *‘Unknown’’ and of friend, 

And where reposes sacred dust 
Our saddened footsteps tend. 


They met grim death like soldiers true, 
Although in their last fight 

Some fell not on the martial field: 
They kept their honor bright. 


All honor to these comrades brave, 
From duty they ne'er shrank, 
Lift off your hats! Salute the flag, 

And honor file and rank. 


You gather round these lowly graves 
And feel the teardrops start, 

You plant the flag on saered ground 
And act a brother’s part. 


The flag that to all foes alike 
Doth fierce defiance flaunt, 

Has shrouded oft a comrade’s form 
Whose spirit naught could daunt. 


Ye saw its silken folds agleam 
Midst rain of shot and shell, 

Where all the agonies of war 
Made battlefields a hell. 


Proudly it waved at Fredericksburg, 
And through the Wilderness ; 

Mid Shiloh’s mists its colors gleamed 
With not a star the less. 


It led with Grant at Petersburg, 
Its vlory never sets: 

Still follow ve the ‘‘Stars and Stripes,”’ 
And ‘‘take no backward steps.”’ 


All honor to our brave old fiag, 
And to our heroes dead, 

They gave their lives to save our land 
They marched where duty led. 


And while we shed the sacred tear 
Or place the emblem green, 

Lift off your hats! Salute the flag 
Where’re its folds are seen! 








The 
earthquake and fire, overwhelming the 
great city of San Francisco, serves to 
furnish an object lesson in more than 


recent awful visitation of 


one direction. It has illustrated, in 
the most emphatie manner, the gener- 
ous impulses of the American people, 
through the wonderful alacrity every- 
where manifested in the work of re- 
lief; and it has shown the sublime 
courage, which is a_ predominant 
trait of the American character, in the 
remarkable manner in which the peo- 
ple of the ruined city have rallied 
under the affliction, and developed 
their plans for the immediate creation 
of a new San Francisco on a greater 
and grander scale than the old. Es- 
pecially, however, should this terrible 
calamity serve to make the people of 
New Hampshire and of New Eng- 
land more content with their lot as 
residents of a land of rugged soil and 
rigorous climate. Here no earth- 
quakes destroy, no great floods pre- 
vail, no death-dealing cyclones dev- 
astate the land. Great fortunes may 
not readily be won, but health and 
safety are experienced, and content 
should be their accompanist. 


A most interesting hearing has re- 
cently been had before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington, on the White Mountain and 
Appalachian forest reserve bill. A 
large delegation from New England 
was in attendance in support of the 
measure, Governor MeLane of New 
Hampshire being one of the leading 
advoeates of the measure, and pre- 
senting urgent and unanswerable 
reasons for its adoption so far as the 
White Mountain provision is con- 
cerned. There ought to be no opposi- 
tion to this measure, and there can be 
none except such as is based on sel- 
fish disregard of the public welfare. 


The election of ex-Gov. Nahum J. 
Bachelder as president of the New 
Hampshire Board of Trade, succeed- 
ing Gen. Charles S. Collins of 
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Nashua, who has held the position for 
the last three years, and declined 
further service, while presenting 
what at first thought may appear to 
some a somewhat incongruous condi- 
tion of things, in that it puts the ex- 
ecutive officer of the State Board of 
Agriculture at the head of the State 
Board of Trade, was, as the sober 
second thought will show, the most 
appropriate thing that could be done, 


and this without reference to the 
great executive ability of the new 
president. In point of fact the re- 


lations of agriculture and of general 
business are largely independent, the 
success of the one being materially 
affected by that of the other. More- 
over, the leading objeets to which 
the two organizations have been giv- 
ing their attention for some time past 
have been essentially the same—high- 
way improvement and forest preser- 
vation—iatters that make for the 
material prosperity of the state and 
all classes of its people. 


‘Poets are born, not made,’’ so it 
has been said, and the latest New 
Ilampshire poet to issue a volume of 
the dainty products of her mind and 
pen—lIsabel Ambler Gilman of Mere- 
dith—was born across the water, 
within the borders of Old England; 
but she has been long enough in 
America to have become thoroughly 
imbued with the free spirit of our 
institutions, to have been inspired by 
the beauty of our matchless scenery, 
and to have entered, heart and soul, 
into the complex realities of our so- 
cial life. ‘* Echoes from the Grange,’’ 
is the title of her book, whieh em- 
braces fifty or more poems, some of 
which are veritable gems, and, alto- 
gether evincing the true poetic 
spirit. As an educator, and a zealous 
laborer in the eause of woman’s ad- 
vancement, Mrs. Gilman has already 
gained prominence. As a writer of 
exquisite verse she will be more gen- 
erally known hereafter. 
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